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“The more you wash it, the better tt looks." 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 


PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON 














Supplies are now very limited, but 
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ae amongst Wine Merchants, Hotels 
OF LIQUEURS and Restaurants throughout the 


IHE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH United Kingdom. 
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If your opinion of a good idea is something which saves 
time or money or makes a better job—or better still does 
all three, you'll be interested in this indented foundation 
bolt which does save time and money and is certainly 
far ahead of the old methods of securing machinery to 
concrete foundations. It’s just one of the many good 
ideas we’ve been able to place at the service of industry 
and it stands to reason that we can’t have spent all 


these years making fastening devices and developing 







new ideas without having built up a vast store of ex 
perience. Maybe that’s why so many designers and 


roduction managers, with assembly problems on 
p zg 5 






their hands, think it’s a good idea to let our people have 






alook at the blue prints before production is planned. 





GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS LTD., BIRMINGHAM f j Ké hy 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham, is willing to co-operate with manu- 
facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
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SHik’s troughed and churned through all the Seven 
¥Seas. Through the icy wastes of the Atlantic, 
the tropic haze of Capricorn, the blue heat of the 
Mediterranean, leaving a white plume in her wake 
behind the Red Ensign. She’s battered and old and 
ugly; her squat shadow falls against the sun-red- 
dened waters; her ungainly form is silhouetted black 


against the crimson of the setting sun. Thus, affec- 
tionately, we think of her. With her precious 
; dangerous cargo she triumphs over mines and sub- 


marines and hostile aircraft while running the gauntlet 


—_ of dangers common to those that go down to the sea 
in ships. Salute the tanker! 

, We didn’t always think of her that way. Ungratefully 

we took her for granted. We drained the sumps and 








refilled with fresh oil. But now, when waste is a crime 
of conscience against brave men, and all for which they 
fight, it’s different. Oil must be made to do its daty 
SS to the very last. Vokes are proud that their Oil and 





< Fuel Filters are helping. ‘They are on active service 
% ~ everywhere including the Home Front. Manu- 
“S  tactured by the pioneers of scientific filtration they 
*W are 99.9 per cent. eflicient. A quarter of a century's 


specialised experience has gone to their making. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


VOKES LTD... LONDON, S.W 


PIONEERS OF SCIENTIFIC FILTRATION 


Designers, Patentees & Manufacturers of Air, Oil & Fuel Filters & of complete Cleaner Installations & Silencers 
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Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 





Fei-‘I'sien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was 
invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means 
of transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in 
developing trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 

The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of 
payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 
highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 
Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In what- 
ever overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the 
nature of your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch 
system in the home country and banking connections throughout 
the whole wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at 


whichever of its, 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C. 2 
Overseas Branch: 122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 




















The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1944. 


“ONE OF THE GREAT SOLDIERS OF THIS OR ANY WAR”: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY, 
K.C.B., C.B., D.S.O.. THE VICTOR OF THE BATTLE OF NORMANDY. 


The War Office announced on August 31 that the King had been pleased to promote 
General Montgomery to the rank of Field-Marshal. A little earlier, General Eisenhower 
had described him as “‘ one of the great soldiers of this or any war."' The Battle of 
Normandy, on which the liberation of France depended, won so decisively by the 
Allies, under Montgomery's command, may well stand comparison in historic importance 
with Wellington's great victory at Waterloo. The British General was responsible 
for the brilliant tactics which led to the liberation of France, and indeed Montgomery's 


unbroken record of successes may compare with Wellington's brilliant Peninsular 
Campaign. It is interesting to recall that first in the Talavera campaign, Wellington, 
after a series of victories in 1812, culminating in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, was 
created an earl and a Spanish duke; after the battle of Salamanca, he was made a 
marquess ; after Vittoria he was promoted to Field-Marshal; and after the Battle of 
Toulouse in 1814, was. raised to a dukedom and for the second time received 
the thanks of Parliament. 
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<7"; of the minor problems of indexing an his- 
torical book is that the nomenclature of one’s 
characters changes with the years. Is one to label 
them with the humble prefix with which they appear 
in one’s pages ? Or is one to give the 
more resounding titles with which they 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


France is greater than any one man. Yet one 
man has restored and remoulded the soul of France. 
Here is the abiding mystery of human leadership: 
the spark that animates the body politic and makes 


Coningsby in Disraeli’s political Wonderland. 
‘‘ Divine,”’ replied the Stranger, ‘‘God made man in 
his own image, but the Public is made by News- 
papers, Members of Parliament, Excise officers, Poor 
Law Guardians!” For only man can 
convey the vital spark of life and 





finished their careers and went down to A 
posterity? Is it to be Captain Harry | 
Smith who made love to and married 4 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1844. 


faith which animates the machinery 
of the State or can reanimate when 
é it runs down. In 1940 France as 





little orphaned Juanitta under the 
ravaged walls of Badajoz, or General 
Sir Harry Smith who, forty years Jater, 
governed South Africa and gave his 
wife’s and hiSs own names to two 
famous towns ? I find the best way of 
solving the problem is to be compre- 
hensive. Thus Harry Smith appears in 
my index as ‘‘ Smith, Capt. (later Gen. 
Sir) Harry Smith.” It is not a bad 
way of recording a man’s career in 
little. It indicates, as it were, his 
degree of climb. : 

Being an historian, I often find myself 
wondering how history will deal with 
contemporary characters. How, for in- 
stance, will Field-Marshal Montgomery 
figure in the index of the definitive 
history of the twentieth century ? Or 
General de Gaulle ? Here unmistakably 
is the kind of man of whom the brighter 
colours in the historical tapestry of an 
age or country are woven. The tall, 
earnest, unsmiling soldier—so unlike 
the typical Anglo-Saxon conception of 
a Frenchman—who warned France to 
put her military house in order when 





a State ran down under the shock 
of external disaster, and a corrupt, 
senile sham was set up by her con- 
querors in its place. Only two things 
remained: the people who inherited 
the instincts, ideals, and longings 
of centuries of French living, and the 
man of burning faith who for four 
agonising years has striven for one 
object and one alone: to reunite the 
people of France in a great construc- 
tive purpose. To-day he has his 
reward: France as a State is alive 
again. ‘‘O father,” cried the Ameri- 
can child of Whitman’s poem, turning 
‘in wonder and awe from the star- 
spangled banner to his parent, 
it is alive—it is full of people 
—it has children, 
O now it seems to me it is talking 
to its children ! 

De Gaulle, gazing at the Tricolour 
he has unfurled, might well say the 
same thing. For all the waste, the 
heartburnings, the cancer of years, 
France has known no such moment 
since Danton called out the Com- 





he was still a junior officer, who wanted 
to strike with his tanks at the German 
communications in the very heart of 
the blitzkrieg, who almost alone among 
Frenchmen of official standing, refused 
to despair in 1940 and, accepting 
exile, poverty, execration, and sentence 
of death, insisted on fighting on by 





and now t 
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“HOUSE OF LORDS—THE LORD CHANCELLOR PRONOUNCING 


“All’s well that ends well, 
Irish state prisoners. 
their lordships. . 


If the uncertainty of the law were not already a proverb, what a strikin 
furnished by this case, which will go down in legal history unrivalléd among 


OF THE QUEEN FP. O'CONNELL.” 


JUDGMENT IN THE CASE 


may be the exclamation of those who till -Wednesday last were the 
On that day the judgment against them was reversed by the House of Lords, 
much. to the surprise of those who had taken it for granted that the opinion of the majority of 
the English Judges on the legal points submitted to them would have governed the decision of 

The English Judges differed from their Irish brethren, and from each other; 
he Law Lords, whose decision binds the whole House of Peers, have differed from both ! 
proof of it might be 
nglish causes célébres |!” 


iy munes in 1792. 

Whatever the future may bring 
forth—success or failure—De Gaulle 
will now take his place among the 
enduring figures of French history. 
He has restored to France “ the feel- 
ing that in old times produced demi- 
gods ; without which no State is safe ; 
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England’s side and raised the Cross 
of Lorraine to reanimate the fallen Tricolour. Here, 
in a word, is greatness: not the greatness. which 
charms nor the greatness which puts its brightest 
wares in the shop window, but the greatness of 
constancy, will, and character. These, above all 
else, mark a leader: a man who, in Disraeli’s words, 
says ‘‘ Behold, God has given me thought; I have 
discovered truth and you shall believe!’’ And here 
under our eyes to-day is the history that springs 
from mortal faith and character working itself out 
to its now seemingly inevitable and triumphant con- 
clusion. It did not seem inevitable four years ago. 
But De Gaulle and the little handful who followed 
him believed and stood four-square by their faith 
before the whole world. They never compromised, 
they never faltered, they never gave ground. And 
to-day they are riding, not only with their allies 
the white horses of victory towards the Rhine, but 
are shaping the destinies of a France reborn. It is 
not likely to be the old France of the ‘thirties that 
we shall visit in the years to come, though it will 
possess, we believe, much of the old France’s liberty 
and the old France’s grace. But it will almost cer- 
tainly be a fuller, wider, more purposeful liberty, 
and a stronger grace. And it will spring, not only 
from France herself, but from the brain and heart 
of that tall, earnest, unsmiling man, even if he were 
to fall to-morrow to an assassin’s bullet. Perhaps 
still more certainly were he to do so, for history is 
shaped like that. It has been such consciousness, 
indeed, that has carried him through every crisis, 
humiliation, and temptation of the past four years 
without wavering. It was the same consciousness that 
led him a fortnight ago with such an unfaltering step 
to the great door of Notre Dame and up to the High 
Altar while the bullets rattled down from roof and 
galleries. For he knows himself to be the embodi- 
ment of forces greater than himself and far more 
enduring than his mortal body. The Cross of Lor- 
raine has been a heavy burden for himself—and 
sometimes, one suspects, for others—but it will stand 
firm where he has planted it. For it has been made 
with the two greatest elements in the world—faith 
and courage 
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‘*NASMYTH’S PATENT STEAM HAMMER.” 


pa. machine is Mr. James Nasmyth’s Patent Direct-action 
team Hammer (which has just been set to work at the ae 

= Devonport), by means of which, no mass wrought 
iron, however large, is beyond the compass of its powers; while 
such is its managability, that at one moment it may be beating 
about the paddle shaft of a 500-horse marine engine, like as much 
clay ; or, at another time, forging a - In the above wood-cut, 
the high-pressure steam is conve the pipe A from a boiler 
under the piston in the cylinder ro is the piston-rod, attached 
to the hammer D, wy slides or is guided between the two stan- 
F. G is the anvil face and H is the anvil, there 








dards, E 
being abundant clear space all round it.” 
eaten 





the State, as Burke said, something more than a 
partnership in jute and cotton or an official emana- « 
* What is an individual 
asked the youthful 


tion of the Borough Council. 
against a vast Public Opinion?" 





without which political institutes are 
meat without salt, the Crown a bauble, the Church 
an establishment, Parliaments debating clubs and 
Civilisation itself but a fitful and transient dream.” 
The pepper and salt, pemmican composition of every- 
day political life is apt to conceal the real truth in 
normal times of peace. The historian, from the 
nature of his profession, sees—or should see—farther. 
Great men —the inspirers of a nation’s actions 
and thoughts — spring from the general body of a 
nation and take their colour from its past life and 
character. But their greatness consists in their 
ability from such roots to inspire.the nation to put 
out new branches, to grow, to develop. Abraham 
Lincoln embodied in his gaunt, giant person two 
hundred or more years of harsh, heroic history: of 
the uprooted, adventuring, humble Anglo-Saxon 
pioneering in the American wilderness: of the old 
adage of “‘ Root, hog or die!’’ But from this homely 
brew he distilled a wonderful alembic which fired 
the heart and imagination of an America still unborn. 
The shabby poet-lawyer from Springfield was as 
much responsible for the spirit of the American airmen 
who flew their planes into the Japanese fleet-carriers 
of Coral Sea and thereby saved the world as those 
heroic men themselves. Sherbrooke and Vian were 
not alone when they went in to attack German and 
Italian battleships with cruisers. A great spirit 
watched beside them on the bridge, guided their 
minds, made their purposeful courage instinctive. 
A spirit itself evoked out of an eighteenth-century 
Norfolk rectory and three hundred years of English 
seafaring; and temporarily—for forty-seven years— 
made manifest on earth in a little, frail, mutilated 
male body with a peaked face! For we men are 
greater than our own logic can measure: through us 
can pass the flame of creative forces giving new life 
to generations unborn. 

So when De Gaulle raised his forlorn, threadbare 
standard of French Liberation in 1940, he was doing 
more than expressing his faith that France—the 
France that bore and made him—should be as she 
was. He was living his faith that she should be as 
she had never been before. He was ensuring that 
out of the ashes of her past a phoenix should arise. 
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LORD BIRDWOOD. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on March 20, 
1925, Lord Birdwood was General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Northern Army in India from 1920-24, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in India from 19 q member of 
the Council of State of India in 1925. 
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SIR CLAUD W. JACOB. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, Sir Claud Jacob was 
Chief of General Staff, India, from 
1920-24 ; General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Northern Command, 
India, from 1924-25, and C.-in-C. in 
India in 1925. He was Constable of 
the Tower of London from 1938-43. 


GREAT COMPANY 
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His honours are legion. 
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SIR A. MONTGOMERY-MASSINGBERD. 

Promoted Field-Marshal on June 7, 1935, Sir 
Archibald Montgomery-Massingberd has been 
Vice-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire since 1940. 
From 1933-36 he was Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and from 1934-39 Colorel- 
Commandant, Royal Tank Corps, and of the 
Royal Malta Artillery, from 1937-41. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF WINDSOR. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor assumed the 
rank of Field-Marshal in 1936, the year of his 
proclamation as King Edward VIII. He re- 
nounced the Throne for himself and his 
descendants on December 11, 1936. He was 
appointed Governor 7 Gwe. Bahamas, 
in 





THE RT. HON. J. C. SMUTS. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on May 24, 
1941, the Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan 
Smuts has been Prime Minister and 
Minister of External Affairs and De- 
fence, South Africa, since 1939, and 
Officer Commanding the Union De- 
fence Forces since 1940. Chancellor 
of Cape Town University since 1936. 
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LORD MILNE. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Janu- 
ary 30, 1928, Lord Milne has been 
Master Gunner, St. James’s Park, 
since 1929; Colonel-Commandant, 
R.A., since 1918 and Pioneer Corps 
since 1940. He was Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff from 1926-33, and 


WHO ASSUMED THE RANK OF 









OF BRITISH FIELD-MARSHALS. 
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Promoted Field-Marshal on Octo- 
ber 31, 1932, Lord Cavan has been 
Colonel of the Irish Guards since 1925. 
He was Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff from 1922-26 ; head of the War 
Office British Delegation, Washington 
Conference 1921, and Captain of the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, 1929-31. 








SIR PHILIP CHETWODE. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Febru- 
ary 13, 1933, Sir Philip Chetwode is 
Constable of the Royal Palace and 
the Tower of London, and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Red Cross and St. John War Organ- 
isation. He was C.-in-C. of the Army 

in India from 1930-35. 








FIELD-MARSHAL 


THE YEAR IN WHICH HE ASCENDED THE THRONE, 





SIR JOHN DILL. i 


He was 


Promoted Field-Marshal on Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, Sir John Dill is Senior 
British Military Representative of 
Combined Chiefs of Staffs Committee, 
Washington. 
the First Army Corps in France from 
1939-40 and Chief of the Imperial | 
General Staff from 1940-41. ; 


mmander of 


With the announcement that General Sir Bernard Montgomery has been promoted 
Field-Marshal supernumerary to establishment—a portrait of him appears on our front | 
page—the total of living British Field-Marshals is brought up to sixteen. 
military title of Field-Marshal was imported from Germany by King George II., in 1736; 


The modern | 


VISCOUNT WAVELL. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, Lord Wavell is Viceroy 
of India. He was G.O.C.-in-C., 
Southern Command, from 1938-39; 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
from 1939-41, and Commander-in- 
Chief, India, from 1941-43, in which 

year he became Viceroy of India. 


exceptional service. 
all forces except when merhbers of the Royal Family are present. 
rank markings are crossed batons with a crown above. 


VISCOUNT GORT, V.C. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, Lord 
recently appointed y= Commis- 
sioner and C.-in-C. for 
High Commissioner for Transjordan. 
He was Governor and C.-in-C. of 
Cibraltar from 1941-42, and Governor 

and C.-in-C. of Malta from 1942. 


IN 





1936, 


Gort has been 








alestine and since 1941. 






SIR CYRIL DEVERELL. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on May 15, 1936, Sir 
Cyril Deverell has been Colonel of the West 
Yorkshire Regiment (the Prince of Wales’s 
Own) since 1934. He was General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Command, 
from 1933-36, and Chief of the Imperial 

General Staff from 1936-37. 












LORD IRONSIDE. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on July 20, 1940, 
Lord Ironside has been Colonel-Commandant, 
Royal Artillery, since 1932. He was Governor 
and C.-in-C., Gibraltar, from 1938-39 ; Inspec- 
tor-General of Overseas Forces in 1939 ; Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, 1939-40, and 
C.-in-C., Home. Forces, in 1940, 












SIR ALAN BROOKE. 
Promoted Field-Marshal on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, Sir Alan Brooke has been 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
He was G.O.C.-in-C., 
Anti-Aircraft Command, in 1939; 
Commander of the Second Army 
Corps, B.E.F., from 1939-40, and 
C.-in-C., Home Forces, 1940-41 


it is the highest rank in the British Army and is a very great distinction conferred for 
A Field-Marshal is received with lowered Regimental Colours of 


A Field-Marshal's 
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GERMANY MENACED FROM THE WEST: THE ONWARD SWEEP TO HER FRONTIER. 







































































A MAP OF FRANCE AND HER EASTERN BORDERS, MARKING PRINCIPAL SITES IN THE JOINT ADVANCE TO GERMANY. 


General Eisenhower, in a factual report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, on 
August 31 detailed the catastrophic German land, sea, and air losses in the first 
eighty-one days of the Allied onslaught on Northern France. Between June 6 and 
August 25, the equivalent of twenty German infantry and five Panzer divisions were 
destroyed, four other divisions trapped, twelve infantry and six Panzer divisions badly 


cut up, more than 400,000 Germans were casualties, including 200,000 taken prisoner, 
3545 enemy 'planes destroyed, and 300 ships sunk. On September 1, the enemy front 
had been split open and the retreat on Belgium was turning into a rout. American troops 
were on the borders of Belgium, British forces were racing on beyond Amiens with less than 
45 miles to go to the frontier and in the south the Germans were in headlong retreat. 
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THE MENACE TO GERMANY FROM THE EAST, AS RUSSIA PRESSES ONWARD. 
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A MAP OF THE 1}00-MILE FRONT FROM LITHUANIA AND EAST PRUSSIA, WHILE THE BALKANS RAPIDLY DISINTEGRATE. 


The Russian Front, never stable, has of late remajned almost, but never long, static in the Kracow in Poland and Warsaw may have fallen to Russia's might. The Soviet front 
north and centre, while the armies of General Tolbukhin and General Malinovsky are may be compared with a Russian soldier's visage, the peak of his cap at Tukum, Lithuania, 
striking mighty blows in the Balkans to end Hitler’s power and turn his flank, opening up his cap badge in East Prussia, ie 4 tip of his nose facing Warsaw, his chin approaching 
the Carpathians and threatening Hungary and Czechoslovakia every hour more com- Kracow, and his chest swelling in the Carpathian passes. The menace to Germany is every- 
pletely. Rumania and Bulgaria have both turned on the Nazis, while further north where and the enemy faces disaster wherever the Russians strike west. 


NB. —Bowndries ave Pee War. 
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“ INGS OVER 

BURMA”: 
well, at any rate, 
the title indicates 
the nature of the 
book. It is a book 
about the R.A.F. 
and it is a book 
about the last 
—— months of the 
R.A.F. in Burma, 











FLIGHT LIEUTENANT KENNETH 
HEMINGWAY, AUTHOR OF “ wincs and the last days 
OVER BURMA,” THE Book When _ the 


Governor 
and _ staff 
had toleave 
Rangoon, 
when _— the 
meagre 
Army had 
to retreat 
before masses of invisible ‘“‘ yellow bastards ” (the 
author’s frequent phrase, not mine—though I can 
dimly apprehend, and agree with, what he means), 
threading the jungles, when the roads were packed 
with old and young Indians on foot carrying their 
small belongings on the long trail back to India, 
and cars of all sorts and sizes conveying Enro- 
peans who had left their villas ‘and all their 
possessions behind ; and an Air Force, still full of 
fight, had to retreat with the rest. And, watching 
whatever happened, were the Burmans—thinking, 
as the author several times remarks, who knows 
what ? Perhaps, the author remarks, they had a 
tendency to support the winning side. The British 
tide ebbed, the Japanese tide advanced: there 
was very likely a tendency to accommodation when 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Flight Lieut. Kenneth Hemingway, author 
of the novel “Shop 7,” has given us, in 
his new book, personal experiences “‘ whilst 
on operational flights prior to the grim 
events which preceded the evacuation of 
Rangoon—with Burma as a scenic ‘back- 
ground.” (Photograph by Howard Coster.) 





‘UP THE BURMA ROAD.” 


the finger of fate pointed in a_ certain 
direction. For that (they are an easy-going 
people, though fierce when temporarily roused) 
the rank-and-file of rice-growers and pagoda- 
attenders can scarcely be blamed—nor ignorant 
peasants anywhere. We know well enough 
that had we lost the war the Burmese would 
not have relapsed into a Burmese dream of 
Fielding Hall’s, but been under the boot of 
the Nordic Supermen or the Heaven-Descended 
Co-Prosperitors. But we haven't, with our 
brick and half-timbered houses, been in Burma 
very long; Buddhism is a patient creed ; and 
the ordinary Burman would probably be 
puzzled were he to read an English penny 
newspaper and find himself described as a 
“loyalist” or a “ quisling.” A more than 
ordinary Burman might even think that 
Dominion Status could much more easily (in 
spite of the pocket of head-hunters in the 
Shan States) be arranged for his part of the 
world than for India, with its welter of races, 
castes, and creeds. 

The Burmese, their fields, their mountains, 
and their wide and wandering rivers, are a 
background for this book. The European 
civilians hardly appear, and the Army very 
little, except for a sad and apologetic Liaison 
Officer—whose occupation I have had to deduce 
from one of the numerous sets of initials which are as freely 
scattered over this book as are pieces of Air Force slang, not 
all of which I have been able to interpret. The book is really 
about a secluded lot of airmen, British, Canadian, and Ameri- 
can: their flights and fights, their meals and drinks and 
harmless raggings, their temporary despondency about with- 
drawal, their utter confidence as to the ultimate issue. 





** Wings Over Burma.” By Kenneth Hemingway. Illustrated. 


(Quality Press; 15s.) 


“THE BOYS IN THE ‘TRENCH,’ MAGWE. 
AUTHOR IS AMONG THEM—BURROWING ! 


Photographs reproduced from “ Wings Over Burma" ; by courtesy of the Publishers, Quality Press, Lid. 
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A VIVID NARRATIVE OF DIRECT EXPERIENCE. 
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By KENNETH HEMINGWAY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


““WINGS OVER BURMA”: 


This last, even at the worst of moments, was stoutly 
exhibited by Sam, a North Countryman. Others, faced 
with the swarming of the Japanese all over the Eastern 
lands and seas, had moments of disappointment, if not 
depression. ‘‘Sam’s brain, however, inspired by an in- 
domitable love of country and fellow-countrymen, pointed 
out the logical reply, ‘ Think, chaps, we ’re in effect fighting 
on three major fronts, at home, in the Middle East, and 
out here. The fact that we ’re falling back here is because 
we ’re only just ready to take on the first two fronts— 
and the Yanks, like us in ’39, have only got enough to cope 
with their show in the Pacific. Anyhow, we’re not doing 





‘““THE BITTER END! EMPLANING AT MYITKYINA.” 


“On the baked fiat- 
ness of the airfield they 
stuffed in their pockets 
what few precious pos- 
sessions y had 
brought from home 
half round the world. 
In like manner, they 
were packed into the 
transport ’plane.” 





badly for an island 
of forty odd millions 
—this year ’ll be a 
gloomy one, but ’43 
will see us on the 
upgrade !’”’ 

How right Sam 
was ! 

At the end of 
the book the author 
gets us back to 
Galcutta—en route 
to China or else- 
where. I may as 
well illustrate his 
general cheerful 
style by an extract 





NEAREST IS ‘ STINKER’ 


from his narrative about this return. He and some friends 
went to a hotel and booked rooms : 

“That was a moment. The fact that I was wearing 
my precious flying-boots, in addition to previous outlined 
raffishness, made everyone stare. Doug. was as rough— 
and as impervious to stares. Seeing all these clean, com- 
fortable folk inclined us, wrongly, of course, to put on an 
*“ I’m rough and I’m tough,” said — "act. Because 
that Major over there, with that slim popsie, and this 
Flight Lieut. here, with another, because they were sitting 





MURDOCH. 
JAP FIGHTERS WERE AROUND.” 
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there, drinking whisky and iced soda, talking to real live 
white women, giving themselves an appetite for lunch’ and 
maybe other things, was no cause for our getting stuffy 
up the nostrils. But then, how logicgl we are—if ever ? 

‘*In a half-hour we were downstairs in the bar. Jim’s 
voice could be heard from the lounge as we approached. 
Doug. and I grinned at each other, and I murmured glee- 
fully, ‘ Let battle commence !’ 

‘We strode up to the bar, ruthlessly elbowing inoffen- 
sive people aside, and pretending to ignore Jim, loudly 
called for alcohol. He turned and grinned. The next 
second my head and shoulders shook almost to dis- 
integration. . 

““* Red, you limey skunk!’ yelled Jim, 
pushing his ham fist through my _ vertebre. 
* Have a drink. Boy ... you, come here... 
two double ryes !’ 

““* Uh-uh,’ muttered Doug., ‘here -we go 
again !’ 

“* IT should imagine our appearance in Calcutta 
was like the cowboys hitting the town in the 
old days over in the States. Any rate, I was 
as happy and as irresponsible that afternoon. 
Maybe it was the strange feeling of peace that 
helped me cope with the ryes we poured down 
our throats—and we poured to such good 
effect: we made Jim’s hotel for lunch at pre- 
cisely 4.15 p.m. After a brief interview with 
the head waiter, which resulted. in him agreeing 
that he didn’t want Jim to knock his head off— 
‘ Tiffin coming, sir, just this next minute ’— 
we settled down to the best steak, I thought 
then, I°d tasted for years. As a small decor- 
ation, on our plates also were chips, tomatoes, 
fried onions, eggs, peas, and roast chicken. On 
another plate we each had rolls and wads of 
butter ! 





“THE BOYS ‘WALKING’ OUT FROM LOYWING TO MYITKYINA.” 


“Jim grinned; his mouth and cheeks 
bulging incredibly. Looking over, he mumbled 
affably, * Bloody good chow, old boy, what!’ 

*** Not ’alf, cocker,’ I retorted, ‘ ye wown’t 
get me on my plates of meat arter all this!’ 

** Vaguely he deduced my meaning. ‘ What 
d’ya mean ?’ he roared. ‘ We ’re going out to 
have another drink after this!’ 

“What aman! But a very good type. We 
ended up that evening at the Three Zero Zero. 
Doug. was pickled, I was pickled, and Jim was 
plastered, but by slapping everyone on the back 
and generally pushing our noses into all the odd 
groups of conversationalists, we saw the town, 
albeit owlishly.” 

Parts of that make one question, ‘‘ What ’s 
in a name ? ”—the other Mr. Hemingway seems 
to haunt it. : 

It is a gallant and modest book, and occa- 
sionally the author stops to describe and think 
honestly and well. He has an eye for landscape 
and seascape, he is quite natural about moments 
of fear and even moments of pity: when he 
first “‘shot up” a herd of scuttling: “ yellow 
bastards’ he was sorry for the silly little 
humans afterwards. But it isn’t quite literature ; 
it is a little late to be journalism, and it is 
rather too localised to be history. It is really 
a book for those who shared his experiences 
in Burma and similar harassed outposts: it is (as Abraham 
Lincoln might haye said, had he thought of it) a book of the 
Burma R.A.F. by the Burma R.A.F., for the Burma R.A.F. 
And the author has his eyes on his tried and trusted comrades. 
He invites them all, when the war is over, to look him: up 
and talk about old times, at twelve o'clock on a Sunday 
morning, at the Black Horse at Chorleywood Common. 

It’s only a few miles from my own home. But I can’t 
help thinking that were curiosity to lead me there, when 
the right time comes, I should not get home for tiffin. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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MONTGOMERY INAUGURATING THE FIRST MOBILE MOTOR CHURCH AT HIS H.Q. 


THE FIRST OF MANY MOBILE CHURCHES, ADAPTED FROM HEAVY LORRIES, 
TO HIS PROMOTION AS FIELD-MARSHAL—-READING 


PRIOR 


To facilitate Church services for British troops in the field a number of mobile motor 
churches have been provided by public subscription, and on July 25 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury dedicated two of these to St. George and St. Paul to help the Royal Army 
Chaplain’s Department meet the spiritual needs of the troops of the Twenty-First Army 
Group on the Continent. The first of these new churches on wheels to reach France was 
utilised for service at General Montgomery's Headquarters on Sunday, August 27, and 
our photograph shows the General—three days before his promotion to Field-Marshal— 
reading the Lesson. On that day, it may be recalled, the Allies had utterly defeated the 


| 


ON THE FRENCH FRONT: 
THE LESSON AT HIS H.Q. 


German Army, Paris had been entered, forces were approaching Chateau Thierry, Troyes, 
and across the Seine, Rouen was threatened, and the hasty retreat of the enemy was 
developing into a rout. These mobile churches, converted lorries, adapted and equipped 
by R.E.M.E. Advance Base workshops in England, are big six-wheelers, transformed 
into tiny but beautifully fitted places of worship, lined with polished oak. The altars, 
with cloths and hangings of satin and velvet, in the blue and red colours of the Army 
Group flash, are movable and can be used for a little congregation or moved to the open 
rear end, for the largest possible number in the open air. 


MONTGOMERY—JUST 
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RESTORING CONFIDENCE TO LONG-SUFFERING 
PARIS: U.S. TROOPS MARCH THROUGH. Ja 


ma 
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THE FAMOUS LE BOURGET AIRPORT, NEAR PARIS, SHOWING WRECKED BUILDINGS AND 
THE TAIL OF A DAMAGED MESSERSCHMITT. SEVERE FIGHTING TOOK PLACE HERE. 


AN R.A.F. "PLANE WRECKED ON “ VICTORY SUNDAY” IN THE PARIS-VERSAILLES ROAD. 
FRENCHWOMEN’'S FLORAL TRIBUTES IN MEMORY OF THE DEAD AIRMEN. 


A CROWD OF GERMAN OFFICER PRISONERS CLUSTERED IN 
FORMER WEHRMACHT H.Q. IN ONE OF PARIS’ MOST EXCLUSIVE 


a 


WATCHED AND CHEERED BY CROWDS AS 
LA CONCORDE. i 


NOT A PARADE BUT A MARCH TO THE FRONT: 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS DEPLOYED THROUGH THE CHAMPS ELYSEES TO THE PLACE DE 


————— 


PARIS HAD SUFFERED SEVERELY FROM FOOD SHORTAGE, AND LONG QUEUES ASSEMBLED, 5 


ANXIOUSLY AWAITING ALLIED LORRIES: A SCENE NEAR THE HALLES CENTRAL. é 
. 


“ VICTORY SUNDAY ” SAW NUMBERS OF PARISIANS ON CYCLES, MANY NEW, NUMBERED, 
REGISTERED, AND LICENSED; A SCENE IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI, 


General Eisenhower, who paid a hurried visit to Paris, explained to a London American troops than had been intended. As the columns went through the 
city General de Gaulle was invited to take a stand on the side of the road 


Press conference that in Paris were many collaborationists, some armed, and 

the French asked him to bring a couple of divisions through the city on their and watch the troops go through. ‘It was no parade,’ said the General. 
way to the front. He did so to quieten the population and restore the city’s “It was a march and deployment to the front to establish a definite feeling of 
confidence. He had to call up the U.S. Fourth Division, so there were more confidence into the city and to help General de Gaulle in his own particular 
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SOME INCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST FEW 
HOURS OF THE CAPITAL’S LIBERATION. 








mn, 





A NEAR VIEW OF THE DAMAGED BUILDINGS AT LE BOURGET AIRFIELD, SHOWING BOMB 
AND SHELL CRATERS. HERE THE GERMANS FOUGHT A SIX HOURS’ DESPERATE BATTLE. 








GENERAL EISENHOWER DEPLOYED A COUPLE OF AMERICAN DIVISIONS ¥ 
IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. / 


* ON AUGUST 28 
HEAVY ARMOUR 


\. THROUGH PARIS TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE. 











THE HOTEL MAJESTIC LOUNGE, AVENUE DE KLEBER, THE ¥ 
FROM WHENCE THEY DICTATED TO THE PARISIANS. * 





HOTELS, 


AMERICAN ARMOUR IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, WHERE THE STARS AND STRIPES WERE 
PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED. THE U.S. TROOPS MADE A BRAVE SHOWING OF MILITARY MIGHT, 

















Saeenennqnn nnn nemnreennenennnn ~~~~- ~ ee . = . . 

COULD SIT AT EASE AT ‘a A PLEASING SIGHT TO HALF-STARVED PARIS: CATTLE WHICH ESCAPED DEATH ON THE 

ENEMY PATRONISED THEM. ; > BATTLEFIELD BEING DRIVEN TO THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE,. ONCE AGAIN PARI6 CAN EAT. 
“| 








‘ON VICTORY SUNDAY, FOR THE FIRST TIME PARISIANS 
CAFES. DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION ONLY THE 

Churchill, I think, has been an even greater symbol of victory 
than de Gaulle, and everyone is asking, ‘Ou est Monsieur 
days after the liberation, crowds gather 
and kisses, handshakes, and cheers 


problems.” The only British people at Headquarters were “a little Staff group.” in particular. 

Certain Parisians, he added, asked ‘‘ Ow est Monsieur Churchill?" Some of our to the French 

pictures show the march through to restore confidence. Mr. Noel Monks, the Churchill?’ ... Even to-day, four 

“Daily Mail” correspondent, writing from Paris, mentions that “‘ there is no round whenever a British uniform is seen, 
doubt about the warmth of the Parisians’ feelings towards the Allies—English are given freely." 
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WITH THE BRITISH AND CANADIANS 
SPEEDIEST 


IN ONE OF THE 
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BRITISH CAPTURE A 





SEINE FERRY 
ABANDONED ENEMY 


TERMINUS : 


SHOWING 88-mMM. 

















































BRITISH 
SEINE, 


ARMOUR 
A CERTAIN 





CROSSING A CLASS 40 BRIDGE OVER THE } 
DISTANCE IS ALWAYS MAINTAINED BETWEEN 
DRIVEN VEHICLES. 








THE QUAYSIDE AT QUILLEBEUF, 
HORSE-DRAWN GUNS. 


Nusslstead 
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eo AFTER AN 

EXTENSIVE BARRAGE 
IN THIS SECTOR, A_ BRITISH 
REGIMENT CROSSED THE SEINE 


ON AUGUST 26 : LOOKING ACROSS 
i THE RIVER. 


A BULLDOZER AT WORK 
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RITING on August 24, when the 

beaten German Army was making 
all haste back across the Seine, a “ Daily 
Telégraph ” special correspondent with 
the British Second Army said: ** We have 
the problem of build- 
ing and repairing 
bridges, a problem 
which did not arise to 
any great extent in the 
flatter country of west- 
ern Normandy, but. 
which recalls the tedi- 
ous road demolitions 
of twelve months ago 
in Italy." That prob- 
lem was quickly solved 
by the building of 
Bailey and pontoon 
bridges at various 
chosen positions along 
the Seine, and our 
troops and_ vehicles 
were pouring over the 
river with scarcely a 
halt, to catch up with, 
and cut off, further 
large forces of retreat- 
ing Germans. The 
speed with which the 
Seine was bridged, and 
crossed, must remain 

[Continued opposite. 
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IN VERNON CLEARING THE DEBRIS OF SHATTERED 
VERNON WAS ONE OF THE POINTS .AT WHICH THE SEINE WAS BRIDGED. 


BUILDINGS. 7 
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BRIDGE (RIGHT). 





A COMPLETED BAILEY BRIDGE ACROSS A WIDE STRETCH OF THE 


THE NOTICE REMINDS 
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if LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE PATTON, COMMANDING 
THE RIVER SEINE 


THE THIRD U.S. 


IN A JEEP. HE WAS THE FIRST U.S. 


COMMANDER TO DO SO. 


ARMY, CROSSING 
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INS § AS THEY BRIDGED THE RIVER SEINE 
ST CROSSINGS OF THE WAR. 
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A BULLDOZER BEING BROUGHT SAFELY ACROSS THE RIVER SEINE. BAILEY AND PONTOON 
BRIDGES WERE BUILT TO CROSS THIS IMPORTANT RIVER. 


eran 


g THE INHABITANTS OF ELBEUF WAVING TO BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS AS THEY 
x - MARCH THROUGH THE TOWN ON THEIR WAY OVER THE SEINE. 
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WRECKED 

GERMAN TR 

VEHICLES ON THE BANK 

THE SEINE OUTSIDE ELBEUF. 

THE VEHICLES WERE PACKED 
READY FOR CROSSING. 


Continued.} 
as one of the outstanding achievements of 


this war. Some of our photographs show 


; Ree : very clearly how hard-pressed the enemy 
F ane SEINE (LEFT), WITH TROOPS AND VEHICLES PASSING OVER A ? , was, for he was obliged to abandon 
BMINDS DRIVERS TO “‘ KEEP APART” WHILST CROSSING. much of his equipment in his hasty 


NARA PIAL LPAI LALO IAAL AAALAC ALESIS LA LLLP LAL AE retreat across the 
river, some of _ it 
wrecked by our bomb- 
ing, some of it left 
intact to fall into the 
hands of our troops. 
It is interesting to note 
that the 88-mm. guns 
shown abandoned 
on the quayside at 
Quillebeuf (top left) 
are horse-drawn, surely 
an indication of the 
acute shortage of petrol 
now being felt by the 
enemy armies in the 
West. It is every Nazi 
for himself, ‘and the 
colossal speed of the 
Allied advance is bring- 
ing our armies very 
close on the heels of 
the enemy as he 
falls back in disorder 
over the German 

frontier. 


REFUGEES BEING ESCORTED ACROSS A BOMBED SE BRIDGE 
TO VERNON BY MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH FORCES OF THE 
INTERIOR. 
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TAKE my sub-title to-day from a phrase 

in the message sent by General Smuts— 
ta give him the rank by which he prefers to 
be known—to Field-Marshal Montgomery in 
congratulation on his promotion. * The 
Allied victory under your immediate com- 
mand in the Battle of Normandy, now 
merging into the decisive Battle of France 
will remain, in its conception and execution 
as much as in its far-reaching results, one of 
the great feats of arms of this and of all wars.” These 
words are just and well chosen. They suggest con- 
sideration of the change in the machinery of the Supreme 
Command which has recently taken place. This change 
is logical and necessary. It was always the intention 
that it should occur at a certain stage of the proceedings, 
and that stage may be described in the words of General 
Smuts as when the Battle of Normandy merged 
into the decisive Battle of France. I believe it might 
have been carried out a few days earlier than it has been 
but for the necessity for establishing the complicated 
system of communications required by General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters. The earlier machinery was plainly 
a makeshift. One of the two Army group commanders, 
the American, was reporting to and taking his orders 
directly from the other. This was because the British 
army group commander, who had 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
“THE DECISIVE BATTLE OF FRANCE.” 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


This would mean that for the defence of the Palatinate 
and of the Rhine between Karlsruhe and the Swiss 
frontier the Germans would have to rely mainly upon 
troops from the interior of their country rather than the 
remains of the field armies in France. 

Pursuit through the Low Countries must always be 
difficult, as the Germans found when they were at the 
height of their power and success in 1940. A succession 
of dikes and ditches provides a barrier more formidable 
than does a single wide river. Inundation adds to the 
difficulties of progress, and is a method of which many 
generations of soldiers who have found themselves on the 
defensive have availed themselves. But, as the Germans 
taught us at a time when airborne tactics were in a very 
much less advanced stage than they now are and equip- 
ment was far behind that of the present day, water 
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hunger does not add. to the pressure for 
peace terms. 

One principle embodied in the German 
scheme of defence in the west, and one 
alone, has been comparatively successful. 
That is the—defence--of the-—ports. It 
js true that this principle has not played 
the part in the defence of France for 
which the enemy hoped. He _ believed 
that if he clung on long enough to 
the main ports he would prevent the Allies from 
building up a force too powerful for him to defeat. 
He underestimated our ingenuity and resources, having 
no comprehension of the capacity of the artificial 
ports to which Mr. Churchill referred in a_ recent 
speech and about which I understand that fuller details 
may shortly be revealed. But he has, at the sacrifice 
of large garrisons which cannot hope to escape in the 
long run, .given us a good deal of trouble. First there 
was Cherbourg—where the sacrifice was enormous— 
then Caen and the Brittany ports, and more recently 
Havre. It was a little surprising that he permitted the 
Canadians to walk into Dieppe without opposition because, 
though this is but a small port, it might be useful in our 
operations in the north. I trust that in the near future 
we shall find ourselves using ports close to the scene of 
action, involving short sea runs, 
while the -Americans_ will be 





carried out the landing operation of 
the Allied forces, was still developing 
the operation which succeeded it: 
the envelopment of the hostile forces 
in Normandy, their defeat and 
ejection from the area south of the 
Seine where they had given battle. 
It was thus a happy and invaluable 
makeshift, but not one likely to 
endure. 

I think that is nearly all which 
need be said about the change from 
the point of view of the past. I am 
aware that American public opinion, 
at a moment when it is of excep- 
tional importance to the Administra- 
tion, demanded that it should take 
place, and this is not unnatural in 
view of the fact that the American 
forces in France are now larger than 
the British and Canadians combined. 
But I can honestly say that, apart 
from any such political considera- 
tions, the reversion to ‘the present 
normal and _ logical arrangement 
appears to me to have been necessary. 
It will not disguise from us or from 
the historians of the future the fact 
that the conduct of the brilliantly 
successful campaign in Normandy— 
and far beyond the borders of 
Normandy — was ____ Field - Marshal 
Montgomery’s. He-has his assured 
place. But let us go on to consider 
the future, even so far as to commit 
what is sometimes considered not far 
short of a crime in time of war, 
that of expressing aloud our secret 
thoughts. How will it work now ? 
Is General Eisenhower a man of 
strategic genius and tactical ability 
of the same stamp as Field-Marshal 
Montgomery ? General Eisenhower 
is an outstanding figure, the embodi- 
ment of mental vigour and of common 
sense carried to a height when it 
becomes brilliance. He has created 
an extraordinary team spirit among 
his commanders of all grades. His 
American Army group commander, 
General Bradley, has proved himself 
resolute, efficient, and skilful; he 
is also easy to work with. The 
conduct of large-scale warfare 
becomes more and more a matter of 
team-work. I think that the future 
conduct of this campaign will be a 
matter of team-work and constant 
consultation in which the best ideas 








employing the most convenient 
Atlantic ports for direct traffic 
between their own country and 
the Continent. 

I am not discussing the Russian 
front this week, but it will be 
obvious that the great successes 
which have recently been gained 
on the southern part of it, coming 
at the same time as the victory 
in France, contribute powerfully 
to the state of acute crisis in 
which Germany now finds herself, 
The same may be said in a lesser 
degree _ of the brilliant stroke 
delivered by General Alexander in 
Italy, when in the Adriatic sector 
he assaulted the Gothic Line as 
it were from the march and broke 
deeply into its defences. There I 
expect to see a speedy crumbling 
of German resistance. Everywhere, 
in fact, it would appear to be 
Germany’s object to get her forces 
back to her own frontiers for the 
last desperate defence. But this 
is not a thing which can be 
done quickly. _The armies cannot 
get into trucks, even if there 
should be enough to go _ round, 
and drive home in a state of 
military nakedness, entirely with- 
out equipment. They must en- 
deavour to save as miuch as possible, 
and that they can only do by 
carefully organised retreat in stages. 
From our point of view the ideal 
state of affairs would be that they 
should be caught upon the road 
home. Vast captures have already 
been made, and I hope that many 
more will follow, but the annihilation 
of an army in open country with 
good communications behind it is 
no easy matter. With good weather 
on our side, however, we may hope 
so to cripple the Germans that 
they will no longer constitute an 
effective fighting force when they 
get back to the West Wall. When 
those defences are reached we 
shall doubtless find them manned 
by troops drawn in from the outer 
marches, from Norway and 
Denmark, but even these it may 
be possible to hinder and harass 
upon their way home. 

When the end will come no 








will be adopted. In its present fluid 
state that is all that is needed, 
though new problems will arise if 
it should come to deliberate fighting 
again. 

In the majority of my previous 
articles written during five years of 
warfare I have endeavoured to 
provide a running commentary on 
events and tendencies. Of late, 
however, the pace has been so fast that this has been 
difficult. The enemy has been hustled back so rapidly 
that there has been no opportunity for him to make a 
stand on the Marne, the Aisne and Somme, or even the 
Meuse: Thateis in itself highly satisfactory, because it 
must be the object of the Allies to keep the fighting as 
open as possible. There is no other river line in France 
except that of the Moselle. The complete liberation of 
France is manifestly a matter which will be carried 
through to its final stage in a very short time. But in 
the rush of events and breathless messages it has been 
hard to discover what is happening to the German right 
wing, to what extent it has shaken itself free on the Channel 
coast, how many troops have been caught south of the 
Somme at Abbeville, and whether the arrival of American 
forces in the southern part of the Ardennes is likely to 
cut off any more. It certainly looks as though the main 
body of the retreating enemy would have to attempt to 
pass round north of the Ardennes and make its way into 
Rhenish Prussia through Belgium and Southern Holland. 


Line is in a ferment. 


PISA AND CROSSING THE ARNO: 


ALEXANDER’S BREACH OF THE GOTHIC LINE, CAPTURING PESARO, THREATENING THE PO VALLEY, SEIZING 

A MAP OF NORTHERN. ITALY, THE ALLIED FRONT BEING 

EAST) NORTH OF PISA, THE ARNO, FLORENCE, S. SEPOLCHRO, AND TOWARDS RIMINI. 

ral Alexander, by a superb ruse of secretly 
the Germans in 


Pesaro, and further inland crossed 


obstacles can easily be jumped from the air. I am of 
opinion that, though there may perhaps be some delays 
in the clearance of the Low Countries, and especially of 
Holland, it, will be carried out without involving another 
great pitched battle such as that which was fought in 
Lower Normandy. In fact, I believe that if there is to be 
another such battle it will be upon the soil of Germany 
itself. The attempted evacuation of France by the 
Germans, not only in the north but all over the country, 
through which columns large or small are now striving 
to make their way out, may lead to a multiplicity of local 
actions, perhaps stiff in some cases, but not to another 
battle of this type. The Germans in France are in a 
worse situation than they were in November 1918, and 
the reasons why they have not already surrendered now 
as they did then are, first and foremost, that the control 
is much tighter and the arms are in the hands of the men 
who will fight most desperately both against the enemy 
in the field and revolution at home, and, secondly, because 
the situation as regards food is better, so that actual 


transferring the main strength of the Eighth Army 
the River Foglia. em a 


tured 
are on the Passes, in the suburbs of Turin and Milan, a 
army faces a grim road to the Brenner Pass as its sole means of retreat. (Drawn by - E. Turner.) 


man can calculate. As I have 
said, the strictly military decision 
(WEST TO hhas= already been gained, but 
Hitler will try to prolong the 
fight by the methods of guerrilla 
warfare within Germany itself. 
He believes that the people will 
respond and that, at the worst, 
he will establish a new legend 
which will serve to repair broken 
German pride and keep it strong until a new war 
can be engineered. If only a handful of fanatics answer 
his call, they will be accounted for easily enough, and, 
indeed, the German people themselves might take a part 
in their subjugation. If, however, there should be a wide 
response to his call, then all the Allies will be faced by a 
troublesome business, which will have to be carried through 
with a stern hand and without kid gloves. But, while 
the Allies should already be devoting attention to 
these possibilities, the military task is still not com- 
pletely finished and must absorb all their energies 
until it is. If convergent pressure is kept up on all 
fronts, including the northern Russian front which 
our Allies have been  reorganising during the past 
weeks, it is absolutely certain that a breach will be 
effected at some point within a short time. It does 
not greatly matter where the first breach in the inner 
fortress appears. Once it has been opened and the 
flood has poured through, the universal collapse will 
not be long delayed. 
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, IN LIBERATED ROUEN: CHEERING CITIZENS 
AND LOST GERMAN EQUIPMENT. 

i 2 - a sheecgeeteececpmtiain enero 
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' CANADIAN INFANTRY ENTERING ROUEN, LIBERATED ON CHEERING CROWDS LINED THE STREETS OF ROUEN TO GREET THE CANADIAN INFANTRY, WHO RODE 
. AUGUST 30. THE CATHEDRAL IS IN THE BACKGROUND. INTO THE CITY ON CARRIERS, WHERE THEY RECEIVED A GREAT WELCOME. 


| N another page in this 
issue we -publish photo- 
graphs of famous historic build- 
ings of Rouen which have 
suffered heavy damage during 
the war. Here are scenes photo- 
| graphed in Rouen after its 
liberation by the Canadians on 
? ; August 30. As the leading 
troops drove along the tramway 
route through Blosseville to 
the Faubourg Eaupilet, they 
were met by an_ increasing 
number of wildly demonstrating 
people, whose mass finally 
stopped their vehicles. The 
Canadians were then inundated 
: with flowers, fruit, wines—and 
) kisses. - Among the amazing 
' sights which greeted the Cana- 
dian troops. was an area of 
about two miles of the banks 
of the Seine littered with a 
mass of burnt-out German 
armour and transport—a grim 
tribute to the efficiency of 
\ Allied bombers. 


(RIGHT.) A SECTION OF TWO 
MILES OF UTTER DESTRUCTION 
} ‘AMONG THE DOCKS ON THE 
SOUTH SIDE OF ROUEN, WHICH J 
INCLUDED HUNDREDS ‘OF : 1 > as d7 ; . A <“<Fs> 


WRECKED ARMOURED VEHICLES ye a 


AND TRANSPORTS. 
ee 


‘ 





























.. TT 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE SEINE AT ROUEN, ATTACKED BY R&.A.F. BOMBERS TO PREVENT PART OF 
THE GERMANS GETTING THEIR EQUIPMENT ACROSS THE RIVER IN THE GREAT RETREAT. 








THE MASS OF GERMAN EQUIPMENT DEMOLISHED AND ABANDONED 
ON .THE SOUTH BANK OF THE RIVER WHEN THE R.A.F. BLEW UP THE BRIDGES 
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THE ROUT OF. THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE: THUNDERB 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEA 





yt Ss : ee ae : = se : 
WHILE OUR AIRCRAFT BLAST A CONCENTRATION OF ENEMY ARMOUR AND TRANSPORT INTO A BLAZING 


Our. artist's drawing portrays a typical scene from one of the greatest defeats in the | being wrecked and overturned by dive-bombing Thunderbolts. Then, as the fol- 


history of warfare—-the rout of the German armies in France. A crowded German lowing tanks and transport—bumper to bumper and two abreast—-piled forward into 
column of armour and transport, attempting to escape from the Allied steam-roller the block, Lightnings deluged them with incendiary bombs, while other aircraft, 
north-east of Paris, has been spotted by reconnaissance and is being blasted and sweeping up and down the line, mercilessly sprayed it with cannon and machine-gun 
stopped by Thunderbolts and Lightnings of the U.S. Ninth Air Force. The doomed | fire. The road rapidly became an inferno of smoke and flame, fire spreading along 
rerman column was caught at dawn by the American aircraft. its leading vehicles the stricken column as far as the eye could see. The German troops broke away 





DERBOLTS AND LIGHTNINGS 


N DE GRINEAU, IN FRANCE WIrH THE U.S. 


BLAZING LINE OF 


e fol- 
d into 
reraft, 
e-gun 
along 
away 


| 
' 
| 
| 
' 


NINTH AIR FORCE. 


and took to the fields on both sides of the road, to join the clumps of enemy infantry 
tramping miserably across the countryside and along the railway embankment seen 
on the left. Beyond the embankment, on a parallel road, U.S. columns are seen 
pouring along in a rapid and ceaseless stream towards the Belgian frontier, ignoring 
the flaming scene of destruction on their left. As in many similar cases, the destruction 
of the German armour and transport was left to the air forces, and the capture of the 


| 


1944—THE 


SMASH A FLEEING ENEMY COLUMN. 
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WRECKAGE, RAPIDLY-ADVANCING ALLIED COLUMNS OVERTAKE THEM ON PARALLEL ROADS. 


enemy personnel to the French patriots. Such scenes have been common over the 
whole area of Northern France during the great Allied sweep forward, in which the 
enemy has lost an incalculable amount of armour and equipment. The whole process 
could be likened to a film of the 1940 German blitz advance being run through a 
projector backwards, except that at the present time the enemy losses have been 
so prodigious that any serious resistance is regarded as unlikely. 
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SOME FAMOUS OLD FRIENDS RECAPTURED 
THE LIBERATION OF DIEPPE, ARRAS, AMIENS, 


—— SS eee eee ee 


(RIGHT.) 
TWO CANADIANS 
SHOWN BY TWO 
FRENCHMEN THE 

CEMETERY AT 
DIEPPE WHERE 
THE CANADIAN 
AND BRITISH 
COMMANDO 
HEROES DIED. 


MAULANA TRA TR ARE BEA oo 
a3 os tA Pe et et ir? Se 


“a7 4% 
ote). 


ee 
4, 


(LEFT.) 
GRANDE RUE, 
DIEPPE, AS 
THE FIRST 
CANADIAN JEEP 
ENTERED : 
EXCITED TOWNS- 
FOLK CROWDING 
ROUND TO HEAR 
THE NEWS. 


nanan nen Qs AAR enAnOAnah4nena nan sesanasinnnstenttiens tensa anatsnsbunnnantnentantaneabunsnnnen 


; 
j 
j 
i 
H 
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i mE 


ft ON SEPTEMBER I, BRITISH ARMOUR, IN A SPECTACULAR THRUST, CAPTURED ARRAS 7 r BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING ARRAS, ITS DAMAGED RAILWAY STATION SHOWING SOUND 7 
AND PRESSED ONWARDS TO THE BELGIAN FRONTIER, 25 MILES DISTANT. i i AIMING BY ALLIED BOMBERS. ARRAS WAS REACHED IN A 30-MILE LEAP FROM AMIENS, i 
a A 


SS 





>’ 
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SOME BOMB DAMAGE WAS DONE IN CHATEAU THIERRY, EAST OF RHEIMS, WHICH FELL TO AMERICAN " 
ARMOURED SPEARHEADS ON AUGUST 28. 


"THESE pictures represent some of the famous towns, so prominent in World War I., among 

7 those captured in their stride by the lightning advance of the Allied Armies now heading 

towards Berlin. The liberation of Dieppe on September 1 was a symbolic act by the Canadians 

: ; : to avenge their Commando losses on August 19, 1942, the Essex Scottish, the Royal Hamilton 
, ITING. THE CHAPEL AT BELLEAU W . , . 

pecs aah Se et steps mer na IN, WORLD a Light Infantry, and the Royal Regiment of Canada. They rode into the town without firing a 

4 shot, but there was a riotous procession through the streets, every shop was closed, and the entire 


ee 


sa seetecieteeteatestemeeneteeetetetenteetetetenetetetatatatatat nr rr ne — 
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IN 


SEPT. 9,° 


THE ALLIED LIGHTNING. PURSUIT. 


VILLERS BRETTONEUX, AND CHATEAU THIERRY. 


BRITISH TANKS BROKE INTO AMIENS ON AUGUST 31: IMMEDIATELY THE F.F.1, WENT 
INTO ACTION AND ARRESTED NUMBERS OF FRENCHWOMEN ACCUSED OF COLLABORATION, 


& 


1 Titereretenecenarnretonertninee rennin tenianannttenitetsenstnimneeanis tte 


BRITISH TANKS PELTING 
MASSED 


population was en fete. 
and Lille, the F.F.I. 


once arrested a considerable number of Frenchwomen, 
and marched them through the streets amid the jeers of the citizens; 
Arras, in the Pas de Calais, was the British H.Q. 


Boche, 


been placed upon shaving their heads any more. 


THROUGH VILLERS BRETTONEUX 


ON THEIR WAY TO ARRAS; 


ARMOURED MIGHT 


18 GATHERED FROM 


THIS LONG PROCESSION, 


(LEFT.) 
A ROAD-BLOCK 
IN DIEPPE : 
THE CARRIER 
. BEDECKED WITH 
FLOWERS : 
THE CANADIANS 
SWEPT ON 
WITHOUT A BALT. 


(RIGHT.) 
FRENCH PEOPLE 
TEARING DOWN 
BARRICADES IN 

DIEPPE TO 
FACILITATE THE 
CANADIAN 
ADVANCE TO 
TREPORT AND 
ABBEVILLE. 


A LORRY-FULL OF 
THE ROAD AND 


AN IDEA OF THEIR 


At Amiens, through which the British passed rapidly on the road to Arras 
immediately came into action, as in all other towns and villages, and at 


in 1939-40, before the German advance into France. 


accused of collabdration 


with the hated 
but a ban has rm 
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MEN OF THE SECOND 


AT CHATEAU THIERRY: U.S. 
OF THEIR COMPATRIOTS 


ARMY 
RAIL HUB OF NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE, 


NEWS—297 


| 


aeons 


seneannene vannsenstaneccannvessenessenreevnveesenene 


PASSING THROUGH 
BN ROUTE TO LILLE. 


THE NAMES 
1918. 


TROOPS READING 
WHO FELL IN JULY 
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BLAST—THE MAIN DESTRUCTIVE FORC 


E OF. THE FLYING 


"], uS0RLLY onity A SHALLOW! CRATER Is FORMED PoTHE ExPLOSION GENER 


“y, & NEARLY THE WHOLE | 


FORCE-OF THE EXPLOSION”: | GAS AT ENORMOUS T 


E AJMOSPHERE. | 























DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE RESULTS OF A FLYING-BOMB EXPLOSION, WITH SOME | E 


The German flying bomb is essentially a blast weapon, and it has been suggested 
that there is still a possibility of longer-range varieties being used. In these 
drawings our artist shows how the destructive forces of blast behave under 
different circumstances, and explains some of its apparent vagaries. In a recent 
description of blast, an expert on the staff of the Research and Experiments 
Department of the Ministry of Home Security pointed out that whereas it travels 
at high pressure, it drags behind it an area of low pressure, or suction. The 


? 


{Pi Caras arom’ Soe 


» HOW ONE SIDE OF AHOUSE MAY BE 


“Twurre cuRves scp 
ak 
v2 %. 


i 


LLUSTRATE 
COMPRESS: 


WAVE. BLACK 
CURVES, SHOW 


"SUCTION WAVE... | 
BOTH TOGETHER | 
FORM THE ' 








most serious damage to houses and people is done by the pressure, but it is the 
suction which causes the greatest amount of damage, because it lasts for a longer 
time and its effects are felt farther away. The flying bomb, which has a very 
Sensitive contact fuse, bursts on the instant of touching the ground, and thus 
forms very little crater, its blast travelling outwards from the point of impact. 
Our drawings include illustrations of the effect of this blast on houses at varying 
distances from the explosion. The damage caused to a house is done instantly, 





DRAWN BY ouR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, wit 
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ING BOMB: HOW AND WHY IT CREATES WIDESPREAD DAMAGE. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY OF HoME SECURITY. 


VIS, WITH 
MASS OF EY JIWARD a THIS WILL HURL OVER LIGHT A SHOCK. WAVE IS ALSO GEN u 
SSURE. A SUDDEN =NT W Be OBJECTS AND EVEN STRIP OUTWARD CAUSING AN INTEN srg WHICH MOVESH AFTER THE COMPRESSION ae A LESS ps 


i a THING FROM AES PATNA CLOTHING - LASTING FOR 1-2/KOOTH, PART OF'A SECOND. 
3 * pa ae aay Dy. a. 














A> FIRST WAVE. 


B.- SECOND 
REFLECTED WAVE. ga 


C- THIRD 
REFLECTED WAVE. 

















CAUGHT OUT. OF DOORS. 








THE GUTTER: MAY BE A SAFE PLACE. LAY FLAT 
OR ON ONE SIDE WITH KNEES DRAWN UP, WITH 
PALMS OF HANDS OVER THE EARS AND FINGERS 
BEHIND THE NECK. 
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« 
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}OME | EXAMPLES OF THE QUEER BEHAVIOUR OF BLAST, AND ADVICE ON COUNTERING ITS EFFECTS. 
- the | for the shock wave of the explosion has only two-hundredths of a second's is from broken glass, and one of our diagrams shows how three blast waves, 
nger | duration, with the suction wave no more than twice that period. The far side striking a window, cause the glass to vibrate at an accelerating pace until it breaks. 
very | of a house in the path of the blast is largely screened from the compression wave, Under compression it blasts violently into the room, whereas when shattered 
thus } but is still liable to damage from the suction wave, which is better able to spread by suction it is drawn outwards. Our drawings include suggestions for protection 
pact. | around the rear of a solid obstacle. Blast, in the creation of damage, uses up its from the results of blast. If caught in the open, the best thing is to lie down 
ying own energy, which explains why destruction is more confined in built-up areas —if possible, in a ditch or gutter—with knees drawn up, and the palms of the 
ntly, i than among widely-spaced buildings. One of the chief dangers to human beings hands firmly over the ears with the fingers behind the neck. 
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SCENES FROM THE RUSSIAN SPHERE: MOSCOW— WARSAW — BUCHAREST. 





SOME OF THE 58,000 GERMAN PRISONERS WHO WERE MARCHED THROUGH MOSCOW 
IN ONE DAY EN ROUTE FOR PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMPS. 


The Russian Government believes in giving to the citizens of Moscow, who were once threatened with 
the arrival of the Germans, the satisfaction of seeing the Germans arrive—as prisoners! These 
pictures were taken on July 17, when 57,600 German prisoners, captured by the Red Army at Vitebsk, 
Minsk, and Bobruisk, were marched through the streets of Moscow, led by nineteen captured German 
generals, en route for prisoner-of-war camps. Marching twenty abreast, the column, two miles in 


MOSCOW’S WATERCARTS CAME OUT IN FORCE TO CLEANSE THE STREETS OF THE CITY 
AFTER THE PASSAGE OF 58,000 GERMAN PRISONERS. 


length, passed between ranks of Russian citizens lining the streets to witness the degradation of the 
“master race” who had promised to turn the Soviet populace into a race of slaves. This form of 

tic justice is in some measure a recompense for the torture and misery which the Germans have 
rought ta so.many Soviet towns and villages. The realistic Russians do not believe in protecting 
such mentally-debased criminals from the gaze of the public! 





PATRIOTS V. GERMANS IN WARSAW: A STREET BARRICADE OF OVERTURNED TRAMS 
AND VEHICLES WRECKED BY GERMAN TANKS. 


These two radioed pictures reveal something of the conditions in Warsaw, whose patriots have been 
fighting their own war against the German troops in their midst. It is more than a month since 
the forces of the Polish Underground Army rose in rebellion against their enemies, and since then 
pitched battles have been taking place in the streets and squares of the Old City of Warsaw and its 
suburbs. Every house is more or less a sniper’s nest or a minor fortress, and intense fighting goes 





THE RED ARMY IN BUCHAREST: SOVIET TANKS MOVING SLOWLY THROUGH THE STREETS 


OF THE RUMANIAN’ CAPITAL, THRONGED WITH CITIZENS. 


In a 35-mile advance from Ploesti, captured the previous day, the Red Army entered Bucharest, the 
Rumanian capital, on August 31, thus relieving the city from a German threat from the north. 
Following this announcement in an Order of the Day by Marshal Stalin, addressed to General 
Malinovsky, Moscow radio reported that the entry of the Soviet forces into Bucharest develo into 
a great display of solid power. As the Russian troops entered the city, thousands of enthusiastic 


THE SCENE OF A PITCHED BATTLE IN A WARSAW STREET, WITH VEHICLES OVERTURNED 
AND A BUILDING FIRED BY THE GERMANS. 


on amid blazing buildings. Positions change hands constantly in a confused form of warfare from 
which emerges the fact that the patriots are apparently holding their own. The Germans are 
Stemeting to burn down the city, and their bombers are adding to tue destruction. Reports speak 
of Polish civilians being massacred and used as screens by the enemy, but the morale of the patriots 
remains high, although cruelly short of arms and munitions. 





SCORES OF RUMANIANS EAGERLY REACHING UP TO GRASP THE HANDS OF THEIR 


LIBERATORS AS THE RED ARMY MOVED INTO BUCHAREST. 


citizens lined the streets and greeted their liberators with cheers and with flowers. Our two pictures, 
radioed from Moscow, were taken on this great occasion, and reflect something of the enthusiastic 
scenes witnessed as the Red Army marched into the capital. In some cases progress through the 
streets was slow, for the citizens insisted on stopping the tanks and vehicles in order to grasp the 
hands of the troops who had come to free them from German rule. 
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IN LIBERATED 
FRANCE: 


BRITISH FLAME. 
THROWERS— 

A GERMAN HALL 
OF EXECUTION-— 
AND A CITY 
UNDERGROUND. 


Se 


BRITISH CROCODILE FLAME-THROWING TANKS GOING INTO ACTION. THESE DEVASTATING 
WEAPONS HAVE BLASTED COUNTLESS ENEMY STRONG-POINTS OUT OF ACTION IN THE GREAT 
VICTORY IN FRANCE, AND HAVE DESTROYED MUCH GERMAN ARMOUR. 


HE heavy tank flarne-throwers seen above are the latest British development 
of a devastating weapon which helped the Allies to blast their way into France 
—and to blast the Germans out of France.——The three photographs seen left and 
below were taken in an ‘execution hall” in Paris, in which the Germans are 
reported to have tortured, shot, and burned alive civilian hostages. Among the 
pitiful remnants found there was a pair of baby’s rompers.——The two pictures at 
the foot of the page show examples of olever camouflage covering a huge under- 
ground system of tunnels at least’ 25 square miles in extent, overrun by the 
Americans in an area between Soissons and Laon. This subterranean city, work 
on which was begun three years ago, will accommodate more than 100,000 men. 
Above it weré erected artificial ‘* farmhouses "’ and ‘‘ bombed buildings.” 


THE ABOVE PICTURE, AND THE ONES BELOW AND ON THE RIGHT, SHOW THE INTERIOR 
OF AN “ EXECUTION HALL”’ IN PARIS, IN WHICH CIVILIAN HOSTAGES WERE TORTURED 
AND SHOT BY THE GERMANS. . 


GENDARMES INDICATING MARKS MADE ON AN ASBESTOS WALL BY CIVILIAN VICTIMS IN 
THEIR DEMENTED EFFORTS TO CLIMB FROM FLAMES IN WHICH THEY ARE REPORTED 
TO HAVE BEEN BURNED ALIVE. 


e r 
~ we MRR tt Nee os se - 


A CAPTURED GERMAN BEING CONFRONTED WITH THE BULLET-CHIPPED POSTS TO WHICH 
HOSTAGES WERE TIED AND SHOT. MEN OF THE F.F.I. ARE HOLDING SCRAPS OF CLOTH 
USED TO BLINDFOLD THE VICTIMS. 


A CLEVERLY CAMOUFLAGED PLYWOOD AND NETTING “ FARMHOUSE "’—ONE OF MANY FAKE . « « WAS SO REALISTIC THAT IT INCLUDED © BOMB-DAMAGED RUINS" TO DECEIVE ALLIED 


BUILDINGS PUT UP BY THE GERMANS OVER A HIDDEN SUBTERRANEAN CITY ABOUT AIRMEN. IT IS BELIEVED THAT THE UNDERGROUND CITY WAS INTENDED FOR USE AS 
25 SQUARE MILES IN EXTENT. THE CAMOUFLAGE (RIGHT) .. . THE H.Q. OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN THE WEST 
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PERSONALITIES OF. 
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MR. WILLIAM J. MAKIN. 


British war correspondent for 
the Kemsley Press, Mr. W. J. 


M. EDWARD OSUSKA- 
MORAWSKI. 
Important statements in con- 
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WORLD TO-DAY. 











M. DINU BRATIANU. 
In the new Rumanian Cabinet, 
led by Prime Minister General 





SIR A. SMITH WOODWARD. 
Keeper of the Geological 

t, British Museum, 
from 1901: to 1924, Sir Arthur 











Makin has died from wounds . is Konstantin Senatescu, is M. 
received in Normandy. After nection with the battle for Dinu Bratians. chief of the d Sep’ Smith Woodward, F.R.S., died 
being shot in the abdomen, he Warsaw, between members of Liberal Party and a member of a t to keep in touch with forty-five. She was on September 2. He devoted 
was operated on by a German pl Polish Government in family well known in Rumanian the Allies throughout the two eldest daughter of Sir George many years to research in ex- 
surgeon, but when the enemy don and a delegation from , politics. He is known for rs and eight months of and on. dy eson tinct vertebrata, especially 
evacuated the position, he Lublin, were made recently ‘is pro-ally sympathies. On Rumania’s war i he wer the great-great- fi and - although fish * 
was left behind. Later was by M. Osuska-Morawski and his Government rmans. He has always en- granddaughter of . remained his main work, he 
General M.- Zymierski. joyed a great following. Duchess of Devonshire. published important researches. 














found and taken to Chartres. 
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THE DEATH IN FRANCE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
VON KLUGE IS ANNOUNCED. 


Field-Marshal von Kluge, Commander of the German forces 
in France, is reported as having died of a heart attack brought 
on by the defeat of his armies. Von Kluge, sixty-two years 
old, took over command A _— we from von Rundstedt on 
uly 6. in Magy By as “the man who missed 
loscow.” He is the’ thy of the Oak Leaves with sword 
of the Knight's Cus, of the Iron Cross. An earlier report 
said he had been killed. j 
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ANOTHER V.C. FOR THE R.A.F.: AWARDED TO 
F/o. J. A. CRUICKSHANK, OF COASTAL COMMAND. 


Awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous bravery, Flying Officer 
Cruickshank, although wounded seventy-two times, continued 
his attack in his talina aircraft on a U-boat which was 
sunk. Although able to breathe only with the greatest 
difficulty, Flying Officer Cruickshank se the landing, 
anol and beaching of the aircraft. 





pn nn nn nn nn nn 
THE. FORMER GERMAN COMMANDANT OF PARIS, GENERAL 
VON CHOLTITZ, AFTER HIS SURRENDER TO ALLIED TROOPS. 


It was General Leclerc who received General von Choltitz, the German 
Commandant of the Paris area, in the Prefecture of Police to draft the 
official surrender of the German services in the capital. General Leclerc 
example of determination and fortitude. and von Choltitz went to the Montparnasse Station, where a document 

_Crui ickshank is the 10lst V.C. of this war. was signed which 0! all enemy foregs -1 to cease fire immediately. 
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| THE PRIME MINISTER WITH MARSHAL BADOGLIO (LEFT) AND SIGNOR BONOMI. 2 | GENERAL EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER-IN-OCMIEF, CONFERRING WITH “ 
i MR. CHURCHILL AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY DURING HIS VISIT TO ROME. HIGH-RANKING BRITISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN OFFICERS IN PARIS. 


i MEETING 
{ It was after his visit to the armies in Italy that Mr. Churchill went to Rome and an to devote a i; Our photegzanh, jabs taken at the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, shows, from.left ‘to right : General Eisenhower, 
closer attention to Italian affairs. He had an interview at the British Embassy with Signor Bonomi, Supreme Commander-in-Chief ; General Joseph Koenig, Military Governor of Paris and com- 

the Prime Minister, which lasted more than an hour. Signor Bonomi remained to luncheon at the mander of the French Forces of the Interior ; Lieut.-Genéral Omar Bradley, commanding U.S. Army 
Embassy, Marshal Badoglio being another guest. Mr. Churchill, it is reported, found the Italian Ground Forces on the Continent ; and Air Marshal Arthur Tedder. The liberation of Paris from within, 
situation absorbing and he gave it his fullest attention. one of the Sreatest events of this war, has been followed by spectacular advances all along the line. 
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SOME HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF -ROUEN, NOW GRIEVOUSLY DAMAGED BY WAR. 
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(ABOVE) THE 
CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, 
ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL GOTHIC 

CHURCHES IN 

EXISTENCE, HAS 
SUFFERED POSSIBLY 

IRREPARABLE 
DAMAGE. IT WAS 
MOSTLY BUILT IN 
THE EARLY PART OF 
THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 











Pa ROUEN CATHEDRAL WHICH, DAMAGED IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, HAS AGAIN 
SUFFERED GRIEVOUSLY FROM BOMBING AND IS PARTLY GUTTED BY _ FIRE. 
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, +> 
THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE AT ROUEN, ERECTED IN THE FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. THE “7 THE CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU, A RICH FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EXAMPLE ; 
RETREATING GERMANS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BLOWN UP THIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WITH MINES F \ OF THE FLORID GOTHIC STYLE, IS NOW LARGELY RUINED, / 
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The Allied capture of Rouen, whose defence by the enemy held up a section of our left- Germans. Among buildings blown up by the enemy was the magnificent Palais de 





flank troops for some days in a big loop of the Seine, was admitted by the Germans on | 
August 30, and the following day it was reported that Canadian troops had mopped up | 
the city and were already driving on towards Dieppe. Rouen, the ancient capital of the | 
Duchy of Normandy, is the richest of French cities in medieval architecture, and unhappily 
has suffered greatly from bombing and from demolitions carried out by the retreating 


Justice, built by the architects, Roger Ango and Roulland Leroux, in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries. Rouen Cathedral, one of the most beautiful in France, has suffered 
grievous damage, being partly gutted by fire. The larger church of St. Ouen is also 
seriously damaged, while the ancient building known as St. Maclou is reported to 
be largely in ruins. 
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DETAILS OF THE R.A.FS NEW GYRO GUN-SIGHT, WHICH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


304—THE 





POOR SHOTS BECOME 
DIAMOND « EXCELLENT SHOTS 
SHAPED GRATICULES 
REFLECTED FROM 
LENS AS SPOTS OF 


LIGHT ON SCREEN PS THE SIGHT AUTOMATICALLY WORKS 


PILOT DOES NOT HAVE \ OUT. DEFLECTION, WINOAGE, TRAJECTORY, 
ae SPEED & OTHER ESSENTIAL FEATURES 
E ENEMY . 
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Ju 88 Me 10 


BATTERY 
TELL-TALE 


IN SCREEN. 
LEVER 
POINTER ARM 


t 


TW/ST-GRIP 
RANGE CONTRO, 














1 REFLECTED RETICULES FRAMING ENEMY AIRCRAFT ON SCREEN 

2 GYRO-SIGHT (3) SIGHT SETTING LEVER @) RANGE WHEEL & SCALE 

5 PILOTS RIGHT HAND ON CONTROL STICK & THUMB ON FIRING 

TRIGGER OF GUNS (6) PILOTS LEFT HAND ON THROTTLE-LEVER 
TWIST-GRIP CONTROLLING RANGE 








"RING “A” ONLY ALLOWS FORA 
SPEED OF 100 M.P H. 


. NG SPEED OF A 
MODERN FIGHTER /S 300-400.M.PH 





THIS INGENIOUS GUN-SIGHT, BY MEANS OF TWO SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS IN ACTION, ENSURES ACCURACY OF 


Our artist's drawings reveal some of the secrets of the R.A.F.’s new gun-sight comprises a complicated system of electrical units which supplies 


Mark IID gyro gun-sight, a remarkable mechanism which is estimated to have 
doubled the killing powers of our fighter aircraft. The new sight was developed 
at the Ministry of Aircraft Production Experimental Establishment by a team 
of scientists in which Professor Sir Melville Jones, Group Captain H. Ford, 
Mr. A. A. Hall, Mr. B. Sikes, and Mr. M. Hancock played leading parts. The 


information to the sighting head mounted in front of the pilot and which includes 
an optically correct glass panel upon which is reflected in spots of light six 
diamond-shaped graticules jn the form of a circle. This is aligned on the rapidly 
moving target by two simple adjustments: (1) a twist-grip incorporated in the 
throttle lever and which is turned to give the correct range by operating the 


| 
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H |MAKES EVERY FIGHTER PILOT AN ACCURATE MARKSMAN. 


ARTIST, 


G. 


H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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HOW THE LONG COWLING PRODUCES A “8LIND® 
SPOT UNDER THE NOSE 
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OF FIRE AT MAXIMUM SPEED AND RANGE, DOUBLING THE KILLING POWERS OF OUR FIGHTER AIRCRAPT. 


expansion or contraction of the circle of graticules ; and (2) a central lever which is 
turned to the mark on the dial indicating the particular type of German aircraft 
being engaged. As the nose of the British fighter turns, the graticules move 
about the screen, and when the target is correctly framed—i.e., when its span 
or length bridges two opposite ‘‘ diamonds ''—the firing button is pressed with 
the certainty of a “‘ strike,” the gun-sight having automatically calculated all 


the necessary factors, such as speed, trajectory, etc., and transmitted the result 
to the aiming mechanism. The new sight enables the fighter pilot to open fire 
at maximum range and speed, and makes possible wide deflection shots which 
previously could only be achieved by the most accomplished and fully-experienced 
marksmen, fer with the earlier fixed ring-and-bead sight a pilot had to make his 
own calculations of speed, trajectory, range, and so on, within the space of seconds. 
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gS ER 
FOOD FROM THE FUNGI. 


HEN a mould gave birth to penicillin, the prestige of the fungi was raised to a new 
eminence, because moulds are among the humblest of the species, and the fungi 
are on the lowest rung of plant life. The value of the moulds is growing with the per- 
ception of the service they may render to medicine. But there 
is more about them to be learnt as their character is disclosed 
by the biological chemist. The moulds are themselves plant 
laboratories producing as they live chemical products known 
and unknown. 

From the biochemical laboratory of Dr. Harold Raistrick, 
with whom Dr. John Ramsbottom, Keeper of Botany at the 
British Museum of Natural History, is now associated, more than 
sixty chemical compounds, never previously prepared by: the 
organic chemist, have been obtained, and it is becoming evident 
that compounds of almost every type known to organic chemistry 
can be synthetised. A mould may not only be a medical 
prophylactic—as indeed it has been shown to be—but it may 
serve to cheapen the production of a dye; and that rounds off 
the recent preparation of a medicine, M and B, and of an 
insecticide, D.D.T., both of which came about while a dye was 
being sought by dye manufacturers. 

Next in order to the moulds in the vast profusion of the fungi 
come the yeasts. Together with the moulds, they offer meat 
and drink to man. Long before him, the ants discovered this 
faculty, and the tropical ants of South America cultivate market 
gardens of fungi and extract from their natural laboratories a 
sugary confection—a remarkable chemical feat. Man pressed the 
yeasts into his service to leaven the bread, his staff of life. 
Bread has been made from prehistoric times, and leavened and 
unleavened bread were clearly distinguished in the Divine 
instruction for the first Passover. Leaven was a portion of the 
dough left over from a previous baking. In it is the yeast, the 
chemical enzyme which brings about fermentation. This results 
in the effective aeration of the dough by the uniform dispersion 
of carbon-dioxide, which is absorbed and retained in the gluten 
of the flour, so that a well-risen loaf of required volume, texture 
and flavour will result on baking with no alteration of the wheat 


protein. This fermentation was long accomplished by brewer’s tye cep (s0LETUS EDULIS) : FAMOUS FOR ITS EDIBLE 
and distiller’s yeasts. It can now be supplemented by the QUALITIES SINCE CLASSICAL TIMES. 


employment of compressed yeasts of pure culture strains adapted 

to rapid and abundant gas production. Compressed yeast is now 
distributed to bakeries with the regularity of a water-supply. Yeast 
is more than an assistant in food production. _ It is itself a concentrated 
food, and has in that form been served to the soldier. It may help to 
feed the hungry countries when peace comes at last to their stricken fields. 

That is a contribution of yeast to the commen need. It has a 
longer history in partnership with a luxury. The changes in the juices 
of fruits were known before the fermentation of cereals! Naturally 
occurring yeasts are present in the skin of the fruit, and when the 
juice of the grape is pressed out (the must) can be employed to bring 
about the fermentation of the wine. 

Almost every nation, as Dr. John Ramsbottom noted in his British 
Association Address on the Uses of Fungi, has its ancient fermented, 
drink. Krass, the commonest beverage in Russia, and served out as a 
ration to the soldiery, is prepared by mixing malt rye and rye flour in 
equal parts, stirring in boiling water and adding yeast, with peppermint 
for flavouring. Similar beverages are prepared in Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. Pulque, the national beverage of Mexico, is prepared 


by fermenting the juice of agave, species of which are grown for the ROBERT HOOKE’S DRAWING OF A 
purpose as a business with a million of capital. A couple of yeasts MICROSCOPIC MOULD—THE BLUE 
are responsible for the fermentation of this drink, which is very like MOULD.” THIS 1S THE FIRST DRAWING 
sour milk in flavour. Other fermented liquors owing their main OF A MOULD AND WAS MADE IN 1665. 


characteristics to the yeasts are taette, a milk product with an 
agreeable acid taste, and known in Scandinavia from 
antiquity; sargo, an alcoholic drink of Manchuria; hili, a 
West African wine; and the nigger beer prepared from 
millet in East Africa, 

In the Orient the yeasts rarely act alone. Their action is 
supported or initiated in the earlier stages by a mould, a 
species of Aspergillus earlier known and employed than 
Penicillium. Aspergillus is associated with arrack; with 
Japanese koji; with Soya sauce; with sake, the Japanese 
national liquor. Penicillium moulds have, however, a distinctive 
place in the ripening of cheeses, the making of which is as old 
as the beginnings of man’s pastoral life.. It is an interesting 
footnote to the story of the moulds that after the microscope 
had become available, Robert Hooke, in his ‘‘ Micrographia”’ 
(1665), described and illustrated the ‘‘ blue mould,” one of 
‘the Minute Bodies "’ made visible ‘‘ by Magnifying Glasses.” 
He added another of the rust Phragmidium on the 
damask-rose leaves. 

These humble fungi are the foundation-stones in the 
edifice, There are others, the larger fungi, of the internal 
structure of which the first knowledge is also owed to Robert 
Hooke, Examining several kinds of mushrooms, including a 
kind of Jews-Ear that we meet to be sold in shops and is 
brought from beyond seas,” he found in them an infinite 
number of small filaments. For this and much more 
information we are indebted to Dr. John Ramsbottom, whose 
book on * Edible Fungi,” published among the King Penguin 
books, contains a succinct and unequalled account of all that 
are known, To him we owe permission to reproduce his 
illustrations. The edible fungi are sixteen in number, {some 
with well-known names, such as beef-steak fungus or saffron 
milk cap. The saffron milk cap is eaten im huge quantities 
in Russia, and is salted in large casks ; but is besides of 
historic lineage. Lactarius deliciosus is its botanic name ; 
it was a delicacy among the Romans, and is figured in the 


frescoes at Pompeii. Boletus edulis is the other most-prized -  yye sarFRON MILK-CAP (LACTARIUS DRLICIOSU8) MENTIONED 


species in Russia. It also dates from classic times as @ yy priIny AND FIGURES 
supplementary food; and is found conserved in oil in 


the prudent housewife buys it sliced, like a weekly 
ration, 

Last to be named, yet first among them, is Psalliota campestris, our common field mush- 
room, sweet, as Calverly said of tobacco, ‘‘ when the morn is grey" and dew is on the 
grass. It used to be gathered in the fields of South Kensington, where now the Natural 
History Museum and its fellows have sprung up. Horace praised it in a line translated 
as the meadow mushrums are in kind the best, It is ill trusting any of the rest.” It is 
now grown on a commercial scale, most profusely in America; and is propagated with 
so-called pure culture spawns, tissue spawn, Or spore spawn. E. S. Grew. 











. : oe . ns , Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of Dr. J. Ramsbotiom, Keeper 
France and for sale outside the shops in Florence, where of Beteny, British Mussum (Natural. Mistery). 
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BEHIND THE LINES WITH GUERRILLAS. 


HIS war has produced many books. Often they are ephemeral ; they satisfy the 
need of the moment to know more about what has happened or is likely to happen. 
| But, like the seed in the parable, they have little or no root, and are soon forgotten. 
From time to time, however, we are given something that rises above 
such ; books which make an indelible impression because of vivid- 
ness and veracity, or because they bring out some of the finest 
characteristics of man. Such a one was ** The Way of Recovery,” 
mentioned in this column three weeks ago. Such a one is “ Rep 
SuRGEON ” (Museum .Press; 15s.), by George Borodin, part- 
biography, part-autobiography. The author is a Russian writer 
and surgeon, son of a Czarist nobleman, who left Russia just 
before the Revolution. He had as boyhood friend one Maxim 
Murov, son of a revolutionary ; and the Red surgeon of the book 
is Murov. We are told of the friendship and its difficulties in 
the first part. But it is the-second half which seizes upon 
the imagination and which, by vivid detail and insight into the 
characters of those who fight the Germans with such intensity 
of hate and courage, lifts the book from the common ruck. 

This portion is made up mainly of Murov’s diary when he 
was in charge of mobile surgical anits at the front and with 
guerrillas far behind the German lines. It shows many things 
which even at this concluding stage of the war we in this country 
find it difficult to grasp in their entirety—namely, the sadistic 
cruelty of the German at war and the fanaticism of the Russian 
people. It is implicit in the story of Murov and Irina, the woman 
doctor he loved—and lost at the hands of the Germans. It 
impels each partisan when he straps mines or bombs to his body 
and hurls himself in the path of an oncoming tank. The hate we 
can comprehend when we read of such incidents as the discovery 
of a cemetery of little children who had been buried alive with 
their heads only showing and then trampled to death by horses 
stampeded over them. The temptation to quote and comment 
and quote again is strong. All I can say is that this is a book 
which will long linger in my mind and, I believe, in the mind 
of everyone who reads it. 

Passing from such tragically heroic narrative to the argu- 
ments and contentions, the * what-might-have-beens,”’ and the 
exposures of Sir George Cockerill’s ** WHat Foots WE WERE” 
(Hutchinson; 15s.), is to move into. a totally different atmo- 
sphere, almost, it would seem, into another world. The efforts of 
statesmen and politicians, earnest and well-meaning, venal or mis- 
guided, as the case may be, seem almost indecent when placed along- 
side the heroism and the selfless patriotism of the individual, especially 
when we know that it is the frailty of the statesman and politician 
which is so largely responsible for making necessary the display of that 
heroism and patriotism. Yet if we are not to repeat past follies and 
commit again old errors, we must stake cognisance of the past. This is 
what Sir George Cockerill, who was Director of Special Intelligence 
from 1915-18 and M.P. for Reigate from then to 1931, seeks to enable 
us todo, It is a braveeffort. He covers the vast field conscientiously 
and often in closest detail. It makes ponderous reading at times, but 
to the serious student, as to the earnest believer in the peace that 
is to come, it is very helpful. His thirteen years in Parliament 
brought certain disillusions ; they “ left me with an abiding sense of 
my own powerlessness in a sphere of fierce contention over things 
that did not appear to matter very much.’’ He has fears for the 
future unless Germany can be kept in bounds and German menfality 
changed, and quotes Lord Moulton’s Reade lecture and Professor L. B. 
“ Namier’s * Contlicts”’ to drive home this vital matter. Essentially 
a book for the student of modern history. 

Building anew, this time in the practical and material sense, forms 
the subject of two very interesting volumes. In ‘* Tip—ELEss THAMES 
tv Future Lonvon ” (Muller; ros. 6d.), J. H. O. Bunge, 
M.1.Mech.E., sets out the case for turning the Thames into 
the world’s greatest tideless river by building an immense 
barrage at Woolwich at a cost of something like £8,000,000. 
It is no new idea, but its revival now, when the replanning of 
the capital is very much to the fore, makes its reconsidera- 
tion imperative, for there can be no doubt that from many 
points of view it has much to commend it. There are 
objections and objectors, naturally. The Committee of 
Imperial Defence, in 1938, rejected the idea, asserting that a 
successful bombing of the dam would bring about an appal- 
ling disaster: and with our successes at the Moehne and 
other enemy dams, this criticism cannot lightly be dismissed 
until that essential change in German mentality has been 
achieved. The Port of London Authority are among the 
objectors ; the L.C.C. and the Middlesex C.C. favour a recon- 
sideration of the scheme. Mr. Bunge gives a comprehensive 
survey of the whole matter, with many illustrations, includ- 
ing a reproduction of a full-page drawing from our issue 
of April 2, 1938. His advocacy can be summed up as fol- 
lows : ‘Now planning is upon us. Unless the Thames is put 
in its place as a minor river, a mere feeder of a slow lake 
bisecting a large city, instead of ‘masquerading as a branch 
of the sea in thirty miles of London’s communications, that 
planning will be a half-measure.” 

The flow of rivers enters largely into Joseph James’s “‘ Must 
We Starve?” (Muller ; 5s.), a somewhat disturbing assess- 
ment of the way in which we are misusing our natural re- 
sources and the land which feeds us. Floods, erosion and the 
“ doping ”’ of the soil are the main evils with which the author 
deals, and he places them at the door of mankind. We 
fell forests indiscriminately, with the result that soil is washed 
away, to silt up the rivers and to cause disastrous floods. We 
cultivate the land intensively, ploughing as indiscriminately as 
the woodman fells his trees, and so we cause “ dust bowls” 
where the good soil is blown away, and desolation and starvation 
are all that is left for the dwellers in the desert they have 
created. The spread of the desert across the face of the earth is 
truly staggering, according to Mr. James. Then, to get rich 
quickly and to satisfy pressing needs, we ** dope ” the land and 
the crops with chemical fertilisers, with the result that the land 
loses ‘* body ”; the food produced is not of the same quality-value and the plants are 
subject to disease, so that chemical sprays have to be used as never before, while 
livestock suffer from a variety of ills. Even our liking for lamb in preference to mutton 
has changed an industry and contributed “ in no small measure ”’ to a loss of soil fertility. 
A depressing, a frightening or a stimulating book according to the nature and mood 
of the reader. The author draws largely on his reading of the growing literature 
on the subject. W. R. CALVERT. 
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KODAK FILM 
is helping to 
design better aero engines 


IIlustration is from a cine film made by Kodak's 
super-speed camera at 2,500 pictures a second. 
The film shows various aircraft fuel injection jets 
in action. On the screen the action can be 
studied in ultra-slow motion and this has enabled 
the jet with the: best fuel distribution to be 
selected. If you have difficulty in getting 
‘Kodak’ Film, one reason is because vast 





quantities are needed for vital work in industry. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Fi7s 
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* Cheetah” trained! 


Thousands of pilots owe, their 
safe training to the Air Ministry’s 
choice of the Anson trainer and 
the Armstrong Siddeley «.Cheetah ” 
engine. After the war, choose 
the Armstrong Siddeley car — 
product of the same 
engineering group. 


The story behind the post-war 


ARMSTRONG SID 
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When you see this 





AVOID 
HIGH 
SPEEDS 


Imagine this 


ERCE acceleration and hard 

braking are companion evils 
associated with high speed and 
are ruinous to tyre-life. Long 
continuous runs must also be 
avoided, as they result in over- 
heating, which is particularly 
detrimental to synthetic tyres. 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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Keep the soft, 
sweet look of youth 


a \ 


mes (Hl \ — Tm 
\ Beautify 





while you sleep... 





| As you grow older, frown lines, laughter lines and dry 

skin lines combine to form a delicate tracery round eyes 

and mouth—probably the only example of nature’s art 

that no one admires. That’s why Atkinsons have pro- 
I—____—~ duced Skin Deep, a new, superbly rich cream to keep 
your skin soft, supple and wrinkle-free. Its formula 
contains the same elements that nature put into your 
skin to preserve its youth and elasticity and keep it free 
from blemishes. So cherish your natural beauty by 
massaging every single night with extra-rich Skin Deep. 


* An enchanting powder base too! 
Use Skin Deep by day as well as by 
night. It holds make-up beautifully 
smooth and matt throughout the day. 


ATKINSONS 
Shin BD 
BEAUTY CREAM: 


5/10 (including tax) 


ASD 3-821 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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The Hand that 
held the Hoover 
brings the Post! 


She’s out in all weathers, and covers a good few miles 
in the course of the day. When she’s finished her 
spell of duty, her work is not over, she has a house = 
to run with all the hundred and one jobs a housewife 
can’t neglect. There’s shopping, cooking and clean- 
ing. Her pre-war Hoover comes in useful there. 
There are millions like her doing a “ double 
job” in this war. Tothem all we say— ~~ 


Salute! son nooves 





a = 
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Hoover users know best what im- § Sy , 
provements they would like in the post- ZA 
avar Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. SS fF 























Three Years of 
Clothes Rationing have 
proved beyond doubt that 


Boy on 
HARRODS 


HARRODS Ltd LONDON SW! 














| FOR SALE 


This Historic Tobacco Jar 
made from actual Stone from the 


HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


(Damaged by enemy 1941) 








sorry ... sure that 
your hands are im- 
| mune from cuts, 
scratches and possible 
infection when gar- 
dening by wearing ANDY Garden 
ps gi Flexible, durable and wash- | For sale to benefit 
able, wetting won’t har = 

aire ry den chem | the RED CROSS 
“s These are the gloves you | & ST. JOHN—who 
have heard about.’ | own the material 

2/6 per pair from all tron- | 

mongers and Stores, ordirect * | 
2/® post free. (State size (Me D ® 


and send | coupon per pair) N NM f 
Tedson Thornley & Co, \i0— 
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and certify it. 









Details on receipt 
of 24d. stamp. 























LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., 
409-11, West Green Road, N.I5, 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Half-Crowns for food for our 
family of 8,000 boys and girls is 
now being made. Please help 
this National work for destitute 
children by sending a gift for food. 


25,000 


meals have to be provided 
every day. 


10]- 


will feed one child for a week. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes," should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Note these || 
Facts | 


TOOTHACHE has Railborne to 


one thing in common 





with Rheurnatism, 3 
Neuritis, Headache, Vi Sf} to al y 
Sleeplessness, 


Colds and ’Flu: 
like them, it can be relieved Without fuel not a plane, lorry nor tank 


safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’ taken can move, not a factory can produce: 


the Oniginal 
Weal ules PRUE 


Served cold it is a perfect 


Aperitif; with Ginger Ale it 
makes a refreshing drink and 


in a little water. 

Toothache is a danger signal that without food no soldier can fight, no is the ideal base for a cup. 
should never be disregarded: a Taken straight, PRHUM is an 
healthy tooth does not ache. |B 
‘Genasprin’ will not remove the worker can work. Fuel and food are vital, | ideal ‘Pick-me- 
cause of the ache — that is a matter , 
for your dentist — but it will relieve | up to ease these 
your pain until you can consult him. and the railways carry supplies where days of strain 
‘Genasprin’ will also relieve the pain . 
that follows the extraction of a tooth. 
And because it soothes the whole e . 
nervous system it is a good plan to they are needed. The railways are an in- 
take two ‘Genasprin’ tablets before 
uiadhieanliaesiasriiens dispensable link in the chain of victory. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe, sure brand 
of aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or the digestion. And fortun- 
ately there is no longer any need to 
accept a substitute for it: your 
chemist has it instock at 1/5d.& 2/3d. 











Obtainable only 


through 
At any time of strain or pain licensed dealers 


‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 

















The word ‘Genasprin’ is the RoRee ies A trac le 
6 sens Genaton BER Rome ne  ) Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 
see aaa —_ (London) LTD. 








STOP formar 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 


INHALANT 


For the safe, quie sp 





AERTEX 


LETS YOUR 
SKIN 
BREATHE 
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“olds and Catari ; 
Bre athe the V, apour 


Of Chenttsts ¢ 


T homas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Viale of Bardsley, I ancashire 


V222 
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Ke REOOTS 
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WHERE “DESIGWER +43 
AND METALLURGIST MEET PASTILLES 
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Jight metals will «pa an indiss ; rt in solving 
nt ma@chanical a sctural problems of th ture manulacturin 
tt is the funct f Hiduminiurn Apg tions Ltd to : : 
tga hore assistance to Designers and Constructors experience ot 
in aly: © are ¢ j gi r n : | , 
their pr od , s enabling them to ut fully t ut eighty year 
standing advantages of HIDUMINIUM %& aluminium alloys. 5 
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97 pure, delicious CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 

food A treat to eat- | ‘ 

and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. pew MINIUM IPPLICATIONS [Tp Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd 
Enquiries to : —< Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire  g, 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW . FARNHAM ROA 8 ¢ PI 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. LTD. 
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CHAIN* 
of 
COMMAND 


The BROCKHOUSE Organization is composed of a number of 
Companies—some old and some new—mainly engaged in light 
engineering and dealing largely with the Motor Trade. 

While they are al] administered from Victoria Works, West 
Bromwich, each Company is responsible for its own commercial 
arrangements under an elastic sales system which allows for 
interchange of enquiries where there is danger of overloading. 
Educational, Technical and Market Research facilities are also 
interchangeable and co-operative—in fact, the BROCKHOUSE 
Organization may be described as a Chain of Companies capable 
of giving powerful mutual support within its wide range of 
production. 
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*Incidentally, Brockhouse Castings Ltd. CAST 
steel chains at theiy Wednesfield (Staffs) Works: if 
vou would like to know how—wvite and ask them. 
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WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1! 


Drop Forgings 

Trailers and C »mponents 

Cold Rolled Sceel Sections 

Windscreens 

Laminated Springs 

Road Spring Service 

** Selfstroke ’’ Gravity Fed 
Boilers 

Steel Castings 


General and Precision 
Engineering 

Railway Ironwork 

Hot Rolled Steel Angles 

Grey Iron Castings 

Machine Tools 

Small Tools 

Sheet Metal Products 

Hollow-Ware 


Vitreous Enamelling 

Engineers’ Appliances 

Automatic Stokers 

Forced Draught Furnaces 

Vulcanizers 

Garage Equipment 

Galvanized and Black 
Plain and Corrugated 
Sheets 

Municipal Vehicles 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTDs., 
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Moss Bros. have been making 


Service Mackintoshes these fifty 


years—time enough to have seen 
a few nasty downpours and prove 
their worth! They are scientifically 
made, cut to the accepted pattern 
for Navy, Army and R.A.F. (and 
for Women’s Services too) and are 
supplied in all sizes. We need hardly 


add that they are also completely 





impervious to the dirtiest weather, 
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Vilitary, I ral Outfitlers 
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Corner of King St.& Bedford St ,W.« 
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TEMple Bar 44 


Manchester Aldershot Bournemouth York, etc. 


And at Bristol 
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